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WHAT IS THE PHILOSOPHIC PROBLEM? 


HE difficulty with many modern philosophers is that they 
have permitted themselves to be frightened. The age of spe- 
cialization has, either consciously or unconsciously, repudiated the 
universality of philosophy and frightened philosophers into becom- 
ing logicians, or semanticists, or phenomenologists, or transcen- 
dental metaphysicians. Universities demand that their teachers 
prepare some specialized field of learning and students of philoso- 
phy are strongly urged to master some particular field. 

It is an age of fear in which wise men become awed and hum- 
bled by the minute and careful analyses made by logical positivists 
and semanticists. The neat and precise dissections of logical and 
scientific conceptions have subtly influenced the outlook of the 
younger philosophers and made them wary of inquiries whose so- 
lutions can not be stated with clarity and precision. Speculation 
is discouraged as a kind of somnambulistic stumbling in the void. 
Philosophers are no longer to wander haphazardly among the vari- 
ous domains of knowledge annoying physicists, psychologists, an- 
thropologists, and others with Socratic maieutic. 

Not unnaturally a keen interest has been evinced in the struc- 
ture and significance of language. This is a favorite topic of spe- 
cialization. It includes the study of propositions, their interrela- 
tions, and their logical dependency. Liberally sprinkled with 
symbolic logic and mathematical equations, this study exhibits a 
degree of rigor that has not been equaled since the energetic work 
of Spinoza to geometrize reality. However, there are other fields 
that the reflective mind may pursue. The possibility of examining 
the ontological characteristics of Being still remains. This is the 
traditional realm of specialization, and it is broader in scope than 
the more restricted field of logical syntax. The great obstacle to 
this study, however, is that it has usually led to a transcendentalism 
from which those who are not theologically minded have drawn 
away. 

These are only two possible fields of concentration for the mod- 
ern philosopher. There are others. But what is decisive for mod- 
ern thinkers is that some choice must be made. It is no longer 
possible to realize the Renaissance-Baconian ideal of unlimited cos- 
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mopolitanism. One should know metaphysics, or logie, or language, 
or cosmology, or axiology. Hence, the new thinker appears to have 
restricted himself in two ways. Not only has he sharply demar- 
cated his field of knowledge from all other areas of learning, but he 
has also designated specific provinces within the field itself. Just 
as physics has its own theatre of operations with different types of 
physicists participating, so philosophy has its own theatre of opera- 
tions with its own types of philosophers. The Socratic gadfly has 
finally found a home. 

Gone then is the frequently embarrassing habit that philoso- 
phers previously had of prying into the social, political, and physi- 
eal sciences. Gone then is the conception of philosophy as an all 
encompassing science. We are to look back upon the expansiveness 
of an Aristotle and a Da Vinci and apologize to the world for our 
own deficiencies. There is too much knowledge now, we say. The 
world has become too complex for us, we say. It is no longer pos- 
sible to accomplish the broad visions of thinkers in the past. We 
are to conform to the fashions of a scientific age and pursue our own 
little interests while the sciences pursue theirs. The ecumenic 
status of philosophy is to become a lost dream in the history of 
thought. 

The isolationism implicit in such a view of speculation is not to 
be disregarded. Its acceptance is assumed by many educators and 
philosophers; it is practiced and preached by more experienced 
philosophers,? and those who are just entering the field are being 
strongly influenced in this direction. Therefore the question of the 
purpose of philosophy becomes a serious one. Have philosophers 
finally reached the stage where their only task is the exhaustive 
examination of some sharply delineated field? Is the comprehen- 
siveness of philosophy really a thing of the past? 

The acceptance of specialization as the goal of thinkers is the 
admission of defeat for the purposes which first motivated philo- 
sophical study. Just as this age has been characterized by the 
escape of large groups of men into the authoritarianism of fascism 


1 The strong isolationist inclination is evident not only in the positivistic 
school, but also in the position supported by idealists and realists. Thus F. H. 
Bradley has asserted that ‘‘ Philosophy like other things has a business of its 
own and like other things it is bound, and it must be allowed, to go about its 
own business in its own way. Except within its own limits it claims no su- 
premacy’’ (Essays in Truth and Reality, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1914, p. 15). 
In a similar vein Bertrand Russell has declared that ‘‘Philosophy is a study 
apart from the other sciences: its results cannot be established by the other 
sciences, and conversely must not be such as some other science might con- 
ceivably contradict’? (Our Knowledge of the External World, George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., London, 1926, revised edition, p. 240). 
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and communism, philosophy proper has come to be characterized 
by the escape from problems into the certainties of logic, the nice- 
ties of science, and the obscurities of metaphysics. The best of 
American as well as European philosophy is being diverted from 
inquiry into the problems of men to an analysis of the difficulties 
in the different sciences. There is a growing tendency to minimize 
investigation in those areas of experience in which the interests of 
men play a vital part. The difficulties of physics and mathematics ? 
receive more deference than the problems of adjustment in an 
atomic age. The difficulties of semantics receive more critical no- 
tice than the complex issues of antagonistic societies. The need for 
wisdom in a sick world—a need seen and grappled with by Soc- 
rates, Plato, Aristotle, Da Vinci—is being forgotten. The philos- 
opher as the problem-solver of men, as the fully aware intellect, is 
passing, and society is abandoned to the Hitlers, the Stalins, the 
demagogues, the fanatics, the ivory-towered esthetes. _ 

Perhaps no voice has more strongly challenged the threat to the 
universality of philosophy than John Dewey. One should not over- 
look the essence of his criticism. The point of his attack is not di- 
rected so much against those who have charged speculation with 
futility or with cultural lags. Primarily the attack is directed 
against those who pride themselves on being abstract theoreticians 
but who have actually obfuscated the primary purpose of philo- 
sophic thinking. While Dewey concedes that there are numerous 
difficulties to overcome in language and in logic, he asserts that 
the extremely exaggerated concern with such difficulties has forced 
the repudiation of ‘‘that aspect of philosophy that has gone by the 
name of search for wisdom.’’* To make logical and linguistic 
analysis the sole aim of speculative thinking is equivalent to sub- 
stituting the study of instruments for the study of the problems 
such instruments are meant to solve. The question of what test 
tube to use in a scientific experiment is an important one. But no 
scientist would confuse the question of the test tube with the prob- 
lem of the experiment. The difficulties of logic and symbolization 
are significant, Dewey declares, but ‘‘symbols as such must be fi- 
nally understood in terms of the function symbolization serves.’’ * 

2 Russell’s work explicitly implies that the problems of men are of no 
concern to philosophers. ‘‘ Between philosophy and pure mathematics there 
is a certain affinity, in the fact that both are general and a priori. Neither 
of them asserts propositions which, like those of history and geography, depend 
upon the actual concrete facts being just what they are’’ (Our Knowledge of 


the External World, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, revised edition, 
p, 190). 


8 Problems of Men, Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1946, p. 8. 
4 Logic, The Theory of Inquiry, Henry Holt & Co., N. Y., 1938, p. 19. 
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A good methodology is a necessity, but even more necessary is the 
need for men to use the knowledge and techniques they already 
have to solve the problems they face. In time a perfect test tube 
may be developed. But scientists use the equipment they have to 
solve other more pressing problems. Analogously a philosopher is 
concerned with logic and language, but his first concern should be 
with the problems of men.° 

Nor is such inquiry to be trivialized by the adjectives ‘‘prac- 
tical’’ or ‘‘concrete’’ in a pejorative sense. It is precisely by vir- 
tue of a problem-solving philosophy that philosophy can again 
claim and acclaim the entire field of knowledge as its domain. 

The defenders of specialization have usually declared that it 
was possible perhaps for an Aristotle, a Da Vinci, a John of Salis- 
bury, or.a Bacon to undertake the investigation of all fields of 
learning. The sciences were once fragmentary. In one lifetime a 
single individual might have been able to digest thoroughly all the 
available information in the various sciences. But this is clearly 
not the case today. One would need a dozen or more lifetimes to 
accumulate and assimilate the vast amount of literature that has 
been produced in the social and the physical sciences. Thus the 
philosopher has no choice. It is impossible for him to exhaust the 
fields of learning. If he wishes to avoid dilettantism, his only re- 
course is concentrated effort on some special phase of the universe 
of knowledge. ’ 

How are we to answer this defense of specialization? Who 
would refute the self-evident assertion that knowledge has grown a 
thousandfold since the middle ages? How much more than one 
mere lifetime is required to master fully the physical theories of 
Mach, Einstein, Planck, Dirac, and other physicists; the biological 
hypotheses of Harvey, Darwin, Haldane, Driesch; the psychologies 
of James, Freud, Rank, Koehler, Koffka! Who would deny Morris 
Cohen’s observation that a typical mathematics colloquium is one 
in which every man is an expert and no man understands his neigh- 
bor. Men, therefore, must no longer seek for a knowledge of every- 
thing. A modicum of the vast sea of erudition is all that must be 
expected. 

The argument is a strong one and seems unanswerable. How- 
ever the subtle fallacy that is involved is the assertion that if we 


5 The value of a philosophical system, Wilmon Henry Sheldon maintained 
in an early work, ‘‘is measured by its power of explaining just those charac- 
ters of the universe which offer difficulty to us: the particular things, the 
forces that frustrate one another, the real as opposed to the ideal’’ (Strife of 
Systems and Productive Duality, Harvard University Press, 1918, p. 153). 
Sheldon’s ‘‘ difficulty’’ is analogous to what is here meant by the problem. 
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grant the inability of any one man to grasp all the data in all the 
areas of knowledge, then it logically follows that some form of spe- 
cialization is the only salvation for philosophic thought. The mis- 
take is not only a logical one but includes as well the misconception 
that philosophers should be concerned with the sciences per se. 
Those who argue for restrictions on speculation confuse the study 
of all sciences simply as sciences with the study of such sciences for 
the purpose of solving some problem outside of their individual 
domains. Philosophers are not concerned with the sciences simply 
as sciences. For such study we have physicists, biologists, and so- 
cial scientists. However, the philosopher is concerned with these 
sciences as means. What kind of means? As means to the solu- 
tion of problems. 

The study of the Michelson-Morley experiment is significant to 
physicists and to those who are interested in physics. Similarly the 
study of Brouwer’s work with transcendental numbers is signifi- 
cant for mathematicians and for those who are interested in mathe- 
matics. But such studies become philosophically significant only 
when they are referred to the possible solution of some problem in 
which men, rather than electrons or numbers, play the leading réle. 
It is important to recognize the distinction that is here being made. 
It is not the task of philosophers to sit in judgment on the particu- 
lar dilemmas found in the different sciences. Numerous technical 
difficulties are attached to the findings of the Michelson-Morley ex- 
periment. There are similar difficulties attached to the work done 
by Brouwer. But the task of the philosopher is not to involve him- 
self in these predicaments but to extract and synthesize the best of 
the relevant data for a well-grounded solution of a problem of men. 
His mission is to investigate the problems germane to human wel- 
fare and to use the available data from the sciences to produce 
well-grounded judgments. In this way the philosopher again be- 
comes the ‘‘wise man,’’ the seeker of knowledge, the problem- 
solver. 

At this point a serious question arises. How are we to under- 
_ stand the notion of the philosopher as a problem-solver? In a 
certain sense every scientist and every literary scholar are prob- 
lem-solvers. Inquiries into integral calculus and quantum me- 
chanics are vitally concerned with problems. The dating of Mil- 
ton’s Samson Agonistes, the investigation of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Dark 
Lady,’’ are questions with which some of our best literary scholars 
are concerned. Anthropological and sociological studies are 
evolved from problems posed in social groups. How then are we 
to distinguish between the problems pursued by the various arts 
and sciences and those which are exclusively philosophical? Are 
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there any problems which can be considered legitimately philo- 
sophical ? 

The answer to these questions has already been partially sug- 
gested. We have tried to distinguish between the difficulties found 
in the various sciences and the problems with which philosophy 
alone is concerned. The sciences are always faced with difficulties, 
but such difficulties are not themselves philosophic problems. Such 
problems may arise from scientific issues. Thus the difficulties in- 
volved in releasing atomic energy formed the essential subject- 
matter of physical research. But with the explosion of the first 
atomic bomb in Hiroshima a genuine problem was posed whose so- 
lution no longer depended solely on physical inquiry. A well- 
grounded explanation of the problems of atomic secrecy, of atomic 
usage, demanded material from most if not all the sciences. An- 
thropology, psychology, sociology, chemistry, biology—all suddenly 
became vital if warranted assertions were to be made concerning 
the problems of atomic bombs. The difficulties of atomic physics 
now became incidental to the problems of atomic physics. 

More frequently, however, the difficulties of physics do not re- 
sult in philosophic problems. The difficulties remain the strict con- 
cern of physicists. But what does occur is that the findings of 
physical inquiry serve as evidence in resolving philosophic issues. 
Thus Einstein’s theory of relativity does not pose a philosophic 
problem. Nor are the dilemmas in it to be considered philosophic 
dilemmas. The philosophic import of the theory is made manifest 
when its evidential nature is clearly exhibited. Hence the theory 
of relativity becomes consequential evidence in dealing with the 
validity of religious absolutism in human affairs. Similarly the 
theory of evolution itself does not have philosophic import., Nor 
are the numerous technical difficulties of the theory in some pecu- 
liar fashion to be considered inherently philosophically pertinent. 
The theory becomes philosophically significant when it is made in- 
strumental in grounding a philosophic problem. Thus the data of 
biological evolution serves an important function as evidence in de- 
termining the validity of various racial and superman hypotheses 
that have strongly influenced human behavior. The material of 
physics and biology becomes relevant evidence for the resolution 
of philosophic problems. 

Hence the task of philosophy is the consideration of those prob- 
lems whose solution requires material from many fields of knowl- 
edge. Men are beings in a physical and social environment. 
Problems are constantly being posed as men and their environ- 
ments change. Cultures become richer in knowledge and desires. 
Societies clash with other societies. In such situations problems 
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arise which become more pressing than the difficulties found in the 
sciences and in the arts. If men were constantly being threatened 
with lynching, the resolution of scientific and artistic difficulties 
eould never receive the attention demanded. In such an instance 
the answer to the problem of lynching would be prior to the deter- 
mination of difficulties. Analogously the problems of Russia and 
atomic destruction must be met to insure unrestricted inquiry in 
the special fields of learning. The advancement of science rests on 
the assumption that political, social, economic, sociological, psycho- 
logical, and scientific impediments can be overcome to permit such 
advancement. To overcome these impediments by the best avail- 
able means becomes the philosophic quest. 

To characterize philosophy as a study involved with certain gen- 
eral problems at once dispels the argument of those who demand 
specialization. Philosophy is concerned with all the fields of 
knowledge. But it is concerned with them in a specific way. It is 
not interested in knowing all that such fields have to offer. It is 
only interested in them as sources for data by which given philo- 
sophical problems can be scientifically resolved. Just as one need 
not know everything about John Milton in order to discover his re- 
lationship to Marchamont Nedham, a seventeenth-century news- 
paperman, similarly a philosopher need not know everything about 
the sciences in order to solve some specific problem. What he re- 
quires is the relevant data. The nature of any problem is such 
that its possible solution will demand some form of relevant evi- 
dence. Whether other material which appeared irrelevant will be- 
come relevant is discovered in the process of inquiry itself. 
We need simply note here that the task of a philosopher is to solve 
problems by the use of data from all available fields of learning. 
To accomplish such a task does not imply, as those who argue for 
specialization assert, that a philosopher must know everything 
about all sciences. 

A philosophy that deals with the pressing problems of human 
life must not be confused with traditional conceptions of meta- 
physics or theology. A good Leibnizian, for example, might de- 
clare that Leibniz’s monadology gives a satisfactory explanation 
of the very real problem of evil. The question of evil is resolved 
by the recognition of the necessity for good to be differentiated 
from what is not good. The unique characteristics of the good, 
then, become discernible only by virtue of comparison to the not 
good. Ergo, the problem of evil is explained. The prime defect of 
such explanations is that they never succeed in solving any prob- 
lems; they only tell us why a problem must remain one. There is 
no attempt to present a possible recasting of an existential context 
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in such a way that some specific issue is resolved. Rather there is 
only the explication of why evil is a necessary requisite of reality. 

Consequently the attempt at real problem-solving is a necessity 
for philosophy if it is to escape the charge of sterility. Those in- 
quiries the solution of which will demand research into all domains 
of erudition become the differential characteristic of speculative 
thinking. The interrogation of disputes similar to those revolving 
about communism versus democracy, economic security and liberty, 
will take philosophers into physics, sociology, psychology, anthro- 
pology, history, as well as logic and value theory. No keener chal- 
lenge, no greater demand for thought and concentration, ean be 
presented to a philosopher. 

Therefore, let us understand the matter correctly. The philos- 
opher is not a specialist. For him to become one would be for him 
to lose the best of what it means to be a philosopher. Primarily he 
is the seeker of wisdom, of well-grounded solutions to the problems 
of men. He is not the seeker of truth per se. Nor must he be 
equated with the faith healer. His is the most difficult task because 
he must not only be equipped to handle and understand many 
technical aspects of knowledge, but he must also be able to integrate 
such knowledge into feasible solutions of real problems. Unlike 
other fields in which research begins after long periods of study, 
the field of philosophy is immediately concerned with problematic 
situations. The philosopher is immediately introduced into a new 
territory in which an unexplored Present demands a new and crea- 
tive clarification. In such an introduction a philosopher can take 
one of two possible paths. He can either escape the present by 
means of historical or linguistic analyses of syntheses accomplished 
by other philosophers who were concerned with other problems, or 
else he can meet the challenge and transform philosophy into an 
alive and vital force. Only when the problem-solving essence of 
philosophic thinking is lost or misdirected does philosophy become 
a trivial field. 

It is imperative, therefore, that we heed Dewey’s call for a re- 
evaluation of the directions that philosophy is taking. Philoso- 
phers must not forget the purpose of the type of inquiry in which 
they participate. The problems of men are primary. This is a 
legitimate demand although many have rejected such an emphasis 
by designating it as too ‘‘practical’’ or as too ‘‘emotively’’ per- 
meated. But those who make such attacks are still convinced of the 
insignificance of human affairs, or have become so enamored of 
the results of science that they have acclaimed the propositions of 
science as the only ones with which philosophy is to be concerned. 
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Either way the problems of men are rejected as useless. Humanity 
has been given up for death or certainty. 

It is time, then, for the return of free men to the ranks of philos- 
ophy. The need for those who can investigate the problems by 
which men are plagued is a heavy one in an atomic age. Philos- 
ophers, unmourned and unsung as they are, have usually answered 
the call. We should make certain that the new tendencies in phi- 
losophy do not stifle and eradicate them. 


JacK KAMINSKY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 


New York UNIVERSITY 
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Probability and Induction. Wiuuwutam Kneate. Oxford: At the 


Clarendon Press. New York: Oxford University Press. 1949. 
vili + 264 pp. $3.75. 


This is a substantial and stimulating book on a subject of peren- 
nial philosophical interest. It is based on lectures the author gave 
at Oxford; but since the manuscript was completed shortly after 
the close of the late war, it contains no references to later publica- 
tions. The similarity between some of Mr. Kneale’s views and those 
of more recent writers is therefore all the more striking. Like some 
of these latter, he maintains that the word ‘‘probability’’ as used 
in the mathematical theory of chances has a sense different from 
that associated with the word in discussions of ampliative induction. 
And in his interpretation of the calculus of chances he also makes 
fundamental use of the notion of the ‘‘range’’ of a concept (that is, 
of the set of specific ways in which a concept may be realized), 
though he does not—as does Carnap—employ it to construct a 
numerical measure for the degree of acceptability of inductive con- 
clusions. The book is rich in valuable and suggestive analyses and 
in perceptive comments, and even readers who may be unable to 
accept some of its central assumptions can learn much from it. 

After an introductory part in which some preliminary distinc- 
tions are introduced and subjectivist theories of probability are 
effectively disposed of, Mr. Kneale turns to the traditional problems 
of induction. The main historically influential philosophical ac- 
counts of induction are examined, the attempt at a demonstrative 
‘*justification’’ of inductive conclusions as well as the sceptical ap- 
proach to the problem of justification are criticized, the limitations 
of the method of elimination for establishing inductive conclusions 
are exhibited, and the structure of scientific explanations is interest- 
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ingly discussed. But perhaps the most distinctive feature of this 
part is the criticism of the ‘‘regularity’’ view of laws of nature, 
and the espousal of the thesis that although such laws can not be 
known @ priori they are nevertheless principles of modality or 
necessitation which specify the ‘‘boundaries of possibility.’’ Mr. 
Kneale dismisses as invalid the familiar Humean argument that laws 
of nature are statements of contingent matters of fact because their 
contradictories are ‘‘conceivable’’; and he claims that the contradic- 
tory of a proposition can be ‘‘conceived’’ though it may be a neces- 
sary truth (e.g., Goldbach’s ‘‘theorem’’). But this is a singularly 
ineffective refutation of the Humean position, and whatever force 
it appears to have derives from the supposition that the ‘‘conceiv- 
ability’’ mentioned in the argument is to be understood in a purely 
psychological sense. The contradictory of the proposition that there 
is no largest prime may indeed be conceivable in one easily identifi- 
able sense; but the crucial point is that the contradictory of the 
proposition is itself self-contradictory, so that the proposition can 
not be a merely contingent truth. However, the contradictory of 
a law of nature can in general be demonstrated to be as self-con- 
sistent as that law itself; and, accordingly, it is beyond reasonable 
dispute that natural laws are contingent in the sense maintained by 
followers of Hume. Mr. Kneale assigns great importance to his 
modal conception of laws of nature (and as will appear, even of 
probability statements) ; but except for certain polemical uses to 
which he puts it, it does not in fact play a central réle in the sequel. 

The third and longest part of the book is an account of the 
theory of probability or chances. It includes not only a severe 
indictment of the principle of indifference upon which subjectivist 
theories of probability are usually founded, but also a critique of 
the relative frequency interpretation in the form proposed by von 
Mises. Mr. Kneale’s grounds for rejecting the frequency view are 
the generally familiar ones, but I do not believe that with respect 
to one usage of ‘‘probability’’ they are anywhere nearly as decisive 
as he thinks they are. For example, he declares that the frequency 
view entails the assumption of the actual existence of ruleless in- 
finite sequences (von Mises’ ‘‘collectives’’), an assumption which 
seems to him difficult to grant. But quite apart from the question 
whether such an assumption is tenable, it is by no means clear that it 
plays a different réle in the von Mises theory than do limit notions 
in other branches of mathematical analysis. Mr. Kneale seems un- 
able to imagine that the notion of infinite collectives is introduced 
into the mathematical formalism of the frequency interpretation as 
an ‘‘idealizing’’ device which is not a literal transcription of exis- 
tential affairs, but which can nevertheless help to organize effectively 
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calculations that refer eventually only to finite empirical sequences. 
Again, since on the frequency view probability statements do not 
assert anything about individual cases but only about classes of 
events, he declares that the frequency view makes it impossible to 
understand why it should be rational to act on the basis of prob- 
ability statements, for all practical decisions concern individual 
affairs. But this is also an objection without much force. It over- 
looks the fact that the frequency theory in its generalized formula- 
tion can not be regarded as a guide to practice, any more than can 
the theory of mechanics, until it is supplemented by explicit or 
tacit rules (these may vary from context to context) which prescribe 
in what manner the fundamental ideas of the theory are to be ap- 
plied to individual cases. Such rules of practical application are 
an essential feature of the work of statisticians; and Mr. Kneale 
ean find highly relevant material on this point in the use that is 
made in modern theoretical statistics of the Kolmogoroff approach 
to probability. . 

However, although Mr. Kneale rejects the frequency interpreta- 
tion, he nevertheless attempts to work out an objective view of 
probability on a non-frequency basis. This he does in terms of the 
ratios of the ranges of concepts, where the range of a concept is 
the field of possibility left open for its realization both by the laws 
of formal logic and by the laws of nature. The details of the defini- 
tion are complicated and can not be presented here even in outline. 
Though he dispenses with the principle of indifference, he does 
build his construction on the notion of certain basic equipossible 
alternatives; and he assumes that the range of a concept can be 
divided into a unique set of ultimate (i.e., not further divisible) 
equipossible alternatives. Indeed, the measure of a range is speci- 
fied in terms of the number of such alternatives into which it is 
divisible. Accordingly, though probability statements are not 
principles of necessitation, they are nevertheless akin to laws of 
nature in that they also express certain fundamental boundaries of 
possibility. -Mr. Kneale admits that no example can be given of 
the ultimate divisions of the range of any concept employed in the 
natural sciences, since this would presuppose a complete knowledge 
of the laws of nature. However, though probabilities can not be 
established a priort, he does maintain that we can obtain estimates 
for the measures of ranges (and therefore for probabilities) from 
the study of empirical frequencies. | 

There are a number of difficulties in Mr. Kneale’s proposal for 
the measure of ranges, but I shall ignore them here. But there is 
one general observation which needs to be made concerning the 
range theory of probability. Mr. Kneale explicitly declares that 
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no account of probability is satisfactory unless it indicates just why 
it is rational to act on probabilities. And yet I have not found in 
his book a cogent explanation of why such action is rational when 
probabilities are construed as ratios of ranges. On his view, a 
statement of the form ‘‘The probability of an A thing’s being B 
is p’’ expresses the ratio of the range of AB to the range of A— 
the measure of the range in each case being the number of equi- 
possible irreducible alternatives into which the concept is divisible. 
But why is it relevant for rational decision to consider the number 
of such equipossibilities, if these equipossibilities are not themselves 
related to, or specified in the light of, what actually happens in 
practice? Again, Mr. Kneale believes, as has already been men- 
tioned, that empirical frequencies can serve as evidence for esti- 
mates of the ratios of ranges. But why should the empirical rela- 
tive frequency with which A’s are B be relevant for estimating the 
ratio of the ultimate possibilities subsumed under these terms? 
It may be true, for example, that the character of being a die com- 
ing to rest after being thrown in a certain manner and showing an 
odd number of points uppermost is divisible into 3 ultimate alterna- 
tives; and it also may be true that the character of being a die 
which comes to rest after being thrown in that manner is divisible 
into 6 ultimate alternatives. But just how are these assumed facts 
pertinent to the conclusion that the empirical relative frequency 
of obtaining an odd number of points on the die is approximately 
34? And conversely, by what line of reasoning do such empirical 
frequencies become relevant for estimating ratios of ranges? If 
Mr. Kneale supplies answers to such questions, they have escaped 
me. Indeed, I do not think he can answer them satisfactorily, for 
the theory of ranges has no point of contact with practice and with 
empirical frequencies, unless it is coupled with assumptions which 
connect in a de facto manner probabilities with relative frequencies. 
In consequence, if I am not mistaken in these assertions, the range 
theory of probability introduces merely useless lumber into the 
foundations of the doctrine of chances, and the theory does not do 
what by hypothesis it was devised to accomplish. 

The fourth and final part of the book is devoted to the problems 
of induction, and it is the part concerning which Mr. Kneale feels 
most confident. His fundamental contention is that the calculus of 
chances is not suitable for handling this group of issues. For ac- 
cording to him, the theory of chances is based on considerations of 
equipossible alternatives; but since the laws of nature and prob- 
ability statements all express fundamental limitations of possibility, 
it makes no sense to regard these as possessing genuine alternatives. 
However, the main task of this part is to develop a justification of 
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induction, for on Mr. Kneale’s view the ‘‘probability’’ or accept- 
ability of inductive conclusions depends on the justification of in- 
duction and not conversely. He is therefore compelled to attempt - 
a justification of induction without reference to the truth or the 
probability of its conclusions. He proceeds to do this not by seeking 
a deductive validation of inductive conclusions—for he regards this 
to be impossible—but by exhibiting induction as a ‘‘rational 
policy’’ in the sense that anyone who clearly understands the aims 
of inquiry and the means at his disposal will not fail to adopt. it. 
This task is first undertaken for primary induction, whose conclu- 
sions are laws of nature or probability statements supported by 
data of direct observation, and subsequently for secondary induc- 
tion, whose conclusions are theories supported by the findings of 
primary induction. The policy of primary induction is explained 
as the search for new conjunctions of characters and the rejection 
as impossible of conjectured conjunctions which are not discovered 
by continued search. Accordingly, the policy requires the asser- 
tion of hypotheses which postulate boundaries of possibility that 
are as close as we can make them to the observed conjunction of 
events. By conducting ourselves in this way our hypotheses con- 
tinue to express the strongest restrictions upon the boundaries of 
possibility which are compatible with observed fact, and we there- 
fore invite by our procedure decisive and early refutation if we 
have drawn the limits of possibility incorrectly. In consequence, 
primary induction is a rational policy, because it is the only way 
of trying to do what we want to do—that is, to make true predic- 
_tions. There is, however, the further problem of explaining why 
degrees of acceptability are associated with the conclusions of pri- 
mary induction—for example, why a law is regarded as better estab- 
lished when it is supported by a larger rather than a smaller set of 
observations. Mr. Kneale attacks this question with the help of an 
interesting notion of the ‘‘extravagance’’ of a hypothesis, which he 
defines in terms of the ranges of concepts and which measures the 
extent of departure from inductive policy. His analysis shows that 
in general the extravagance of a non-inductive hypothesis increases 
with the number of observations, so that it is less probable that a 
larger set of instances is in agreement with an erroneous hypothesis 
than is a smaller set. There is some kinship between these ideas 
and Fisher’s method of maximum likelihood. On the other hand, 
Mr. Kneale does not believe it is possible to assign numerical values 
to degrees of acceptability, though he does suggest that in certain 
cases alternative hypotheses can be placed in order of relative merit 
with respect to the available evidence. 

The justification proposed for secondary induction proceeds along 
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different lines, since on Mr. Kneale’s view an essential phase in the 
construction of theories is the invention of new explanatory con- 
cepts, for which no rules can be specified. Unlike primary induc- 
tion, secondary induction is therefore a policy not for finding good 
hypotheses, but for welcoming good ones when they are found. It 
is a justifiable policy none the less, because it also is the only way 
for achieving what we are after—the systematic organization of 
laws already established, the creation of a set of ideas which will 
suggest an indefinite number of further laws, and the satisfaction 
of intellectual curiosity through the construction of systematic ex- 
planations. 

Mr. Kneale’s central contention that the theory of induction 
can not be simply identified with the doctrine of chances seems to 
me thoroughly sound, though I do not believe it depends essentially 
on the reasons he advances to support it—reasons which themselves 
are derived from the theory of ranges. On the other hand, it is 
not so evident that the formalism of the theory of chances is as 
irrelevant as he makes out to problems of induction; for that for- 
malism, when suitably interpreted, does seem to make it possible 
to collate and analyze many features of the logic of evidence. Nor 
is the distinction he draws between primary and secondary induc- 
tion, and therefore between laws and theories, quite as sharp and 
definite as he appears to suggest. For although there is at least 
a prima facie difference between them, the boundaries are vague, 
and many examples of what are usually called laws exhibit the 
characteristic features of what Mr. Kneale calls theories. He is 
surely on the right track in denying the possibility of a demonstra- 
tive justification of inductive conclusions. At the same time, there 
is occasionally at least a faint suggestion that he slips from the-con- 
ception of induction as a logical problem (which is concerned with 
developing criteria for evaluating the evidence for hypotheses) 
to the extremely dubious notion that the task of a theory of induc- 
tion is to provide rules for discovering hypotheses—such a tendency 
to blur a fundamental distinction is perhaps most clearly exhibited 
in his contrasting comments on primary and secondary induction. 
Moreover, it is difficult to take at face value attempts at justifying 
induction, such as Mr. Kneale’s, which hope to exhibit the rational 
character of induction without reference to the truth or probability 
of inductive conclusions. After all, inductive policy is not justi- 
fied by the fact, if it is a fact, that it is the only way available to us 
for achieving our scientific objectives ; for at least some weight must 
be given to the circumstance that this policy has been efficacious 
historically, and that it has been successful in a large ratio of cases 
in the past in yielding stable and reliable beliefs. Again Mr. 
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Kneale is persuasive in his denial that a numerical measure can be 
assigned to degrees of acceptability of inductive conclusions; but 
it happens that this question is undergoing intensive study at the 
present, and events may prove him to be wrong after all. In- 
terestingly enough, he does suggest that in certain cases the evi- 
dence for conflicting hypotheses may be ordered on a scale of rela- 
tive merit ; however, the suggestion is not developed, and the formu- 
lation of suitable criteria for effecting such an ordering continues 
to be one of the most pressing and perplexing problems of logic. 

In spite of the serious reservations which this review has ex- 
pressed concerning various parts of Mr. Kneale’s argument, his 
book is rewarding reading and deserves to be read by all serious 
students of the subjects it discusses. 


ERNEST NAGEL 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Theory of Probability. An Inquiry into the Logical and 
Mathematical Foundations of the Calculus of Probability. Hans 
REICHENBACH. English translation by Ernest H. Hutten and > 
Maria Reichenbach. Second edition. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1949. xvi+ 492 pp. $12.50. 


This is a translation and in effect a revised edition of the 
author’s Wahrscheinlichkettslehre which was noticed in this Jour- 
NAL, Vol. XXXII (1935), pp. 389-392. A number of major as well 
as numerous minor changes have been made in the present version 
of the book, but on fundamental questions Professor Reichenbach 
has found no reason to alter anything in his views. He reaffirms 
with vigor his thesis that the interpretation of ‘‘probability’’ as the 
limit of relative frequency can be carried through satisfactorily for 
all uses of the. word, that all non-demonstrative inferences are 
reducible to induction by enumeration, that scientific knowledge is 
a system of ‘‘posits’’ (or wagers) within a framework of an infinite- 
valued probability logic, and that inductive inference as he defines 
it can be ‘‘ justified’’ in a purely analytical manner when the prob- 
lem of ‘‘justification’’ is reasonably conceived. - 

The major changes occur in the final two chapters of the German 
edition, here expanded into three chapters, which deal with prob- 
lems of the application of the probability calculus, with the incor- 
poration of non-demonstrative inferences into a many-valued logic 
of probability, and with the rationale of induction; but the altera- 
tions affect more the manner of presentation than the substance of 
Reichenbach’s ideas as previously expounded. He now makes 
central a distinction between ‘‘primitive’’ and ‘‘advanced’’ knowl- 
edge—the former makes no use of prior inductions, while the latter 
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does; and with its help he believes that he makes clearer than in 
former publications his account of the structure of scientific knowl- 
edge, the logic of evaluating the probability of general statements 
(laws and theories), and the basis for statistical inferences as 
developed in modern statistical theory. Some of this new material 
is an improved version of discussions already published in the 
author’s Experience and Prediction and in several articles in Er- 
kenntnis. Reichenbach maintains that in ‘‘ primitive’? knowledge 
all assertions of degrees of probability must be construed as simply 
‘‘anticipative’’ (also called ‘‘blind’’) posits, which are constructed 
on the basis of relative frequencies established within finite seg- 
ments of theoretically infinite series, and which must be corrected 
in accordance with the Rule of Induction in the light of what trans- 
pires when these finite segments are enlarged. In ‘‘advanced”’ 
knowledge, on the other hand, such blind posits can be ‘‘appraised’’ 
by assigning a ‘‘weight’’ to them, where the weight itself is a 
higher-order posit (which may itself be either blind or appraised) 
constructed by performing ‘‘cross-inductions’’ on series of such 
finite segments of infinite series—that is, by establishing the relative 
frequency with which first-order relative frequencies occur in ap- 
propriately chosen series of series of events. Reichenbach claims 
that scientific procedure even in its most subtle forms is ultimately 
reducible to making such blind posits and then appraising them 
in terms of subsequent cross-inductions in the indicated manner; 
and he offers what he believes is a demonstration that cross-induc- 
tions make it possible to improve (and arrive at more stable values 
for) the conjectured probabilities of ‘‘primitive’’ knowledge more 
quickly than by the procedure of blind posits alone. 

Professor Reichenbach writes with the obvious conviction .that 
his views provide definitive solutions for all issues in the logic of 
non-demonstrative inference. But his over-all account will con- 
vinee chiefly those who are prepared to agree with him that no 
valid sense can be attached to the notion of a statement literally 
possessing a degree of probability relative to a given body of evi- 
dence, and that whenever a locution is employed which seems to 
carry such a meaning it must be construed as an elliptic formula- 
tion concerning the limit of a relative frequency in an infinite series. 
He has barely polite words for recent attempts to work out a logic 
of degrees of confirmation which rests on the assumption that in 
addition to the frequency interpretation the word ‘‘probability”’ 
has a quite different meaning; and he tries to show, more explicitly 
than in earlier publications, just how the questions discussed in 
these attempts—in particular, just how a general statement such 
as a physical law or theory is to be assigned a degree of ‘‘prob- 
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ability’’ relative to the necessarily finite evidence that may be 
available for it—are to be handled when his own frequency theory 
is adopted. But though I have read him with attention and with 
the desire to be convinced, I do not believe he has met the difficulties 
which the frequency theory encounters when it is applied to the 
probability of general statements; and in the remainder of this 
brief notice I must indicate, even though only in outline, some of 
the reasons that compel dissent from him. 

As in earlier publications, Reichenbach distinguishes between a 
first-level and a second-level probability of a general law. The 
first-level probability is the limit of the relative frequency with 
which the singular consequences of the law (in some cases these 
singular consequences may all be taken to refer to some one object) 
are verified. He now considers the objection that on his view a 
law (e.g., that all human beings have hearts) might be assigned 
a degree of probability close to one, even though there are a large 
number of disconfirming instances for it—in opposition to what 
appears standard procedure which would simply reject the law 
in such a contingency. He grants the fact that in some cases a 
single exception to a law would be taken as a ‘‘noticeable diminu- 
tion’’ of its degree of probability. But he explains this by main- 
taining that a universal statement is simply a ‘‘schematization,’’ 
involving the substitution for what is actually a ‘‘probability-im- 
plication’’ of degree close to one the more simple and manageable 
‘‘all-statement.’’ Accordingly, ‘‘one exception proves that the 
strict all-statement is false, and we dislike using an all-statement 
as a schematization if it is known that the all-statement is false. 
If a statement is used as a schematization, it should at least be 
compatible with the existing observational evidence to assume that 
the schematization is verbally true’’ (p. 486). But I fail to see that 
this comment meets the point in any manner: it does not explain 
why even if no ‘‘schematization’’ is employed and a probability- 
implication of high degree is asserted, a single exception or even 
many exceptions should be a ground for rejecting it. 

Incidentally, it is on the assumption that universal statements 
are ‘‘schematizations’’ that Reichenbach tries to resolve the paradox 
noted by Professor Hempel in the confirmation of such statements. 
Hempel pointed out that a case of a human being with a heart ap- 
pears to be a confirming instance of ‘‘All human beings have 
hearts’’; but then, by parallel reasoning, a case of a non-human 
object without a heart ought also be regarded as a confirming 
instance of ‘‘ All things without hearts are non-human,’’ and there- 
fore (because the second statement is logically equivalent to the 
first) also of the first statement. This is, however, a counter-in- 
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tuitive, so that the proposed account of what is a confirming instance 
seems unsatisfactory. Reichenbach attempts to dispose of this 
difficulty by maintaining that each of these statements is only a 
schematization of a probability-implication with a high degree of 
probability—for example, the first is said to be a schematization of 
‘If a thing is human then with high probability it has a heart’’; 
but since the two probability-implications are not logically equiva- 
lent, it should not appear strange that what is a confirming instance 
for one is not to be counted as a confirming instance for the other, 
so that the paradox disappears. However, it is by no means 
evident that universal statements are ever or even for the most 
part schematizations of the sort Reichenbach maintains, for actual 
scientific practice does not obviously support such a claim. More- 
over, even if this claim were warranted, the paradox would not 
be resolved by Reichenbach unless indeed he were also to maintain 
that strictly universal statements have no empirical meaning if they 
are not construed as schematizations of the kind mentioned. And 
such a thesis is far from plausible and difficult to establish. 
Reichenbach’s discussion of the second-level probability of gen- 
eral statements seems to me no more convincing than his account 
of first-level ones. By the second-level probability of a law he un- 
derstands the limit of the relative frequency with which the first- 
level relative frequencies hold for a series of objects. For example, 
‘“In order to define the probability of the second level and thus the 
probability of Newton’s law [of gravitation] in general, not re- 
stricted to one test object, we must construct a reference class by 
filling out the other rows [of the theoretically doubly-infinite lat- 
tice] with observations pertaining to other physical laws. For 
instance, for the second row we can use the law of the conservation 
of energy ; for the third, the law of entropy; and soon. The refer- 
ence class employed corresponds to the way in which a scientific 
theory is actually judged, since confidence in an individual law of 
physics is undoubtedly increased by the fact that other laws, too, 
have proved to be reliable. Conversely, negative experiences with 
some physical laws are regarded as a reason for restricting the 
validity of other laws that so far have not been invalidated’’ (pp. 
439-440). However, unless I completely misunderstand this ac- 
count, according to it every physical law should receive the same 
degree of second-level probability; and if this conclusion is war- 
ranted, it constitutes in my judgment a reductio ad absurdum of 
the proposed interpretation of the probability of general statements. 
Reichenbach does not regard as relevant criticisms which allege 
that his analyses do not render the intended meanings of statements 
ascribing a degree of probability to a law; for he declares that he 
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does not pretend to make explicit the meanings actually associated 
with such locutions, but rather to state what meanings ought to be 
associated with them if our words are to be compatible with our 
actions (e.g., p. 382). But although he feels entitled in consequence 
to dismiss as illicit all non-frequency uses of the word ‘‘probability’”’ 
which assign a degree of probability to a statement relative to the 
available evidence for it, he himself employs a not too dissimilar 
notion under the label of the ‘‘ground-for-assertion relation”’’ in his 
discussion of the Rule of Induction—even if he denies this relation 
to fall within the province of the theory of probability and declares 
it to be ‘‘inaccessible to quantitative measure’’ (p. 460). What this 
relation is called is of no consequence, and whether it can be met- 
ricized (as a number of current writers believe) is perhaps doubt- 
ful. But no account of non-demonstrative inference can be re- 
garded as adequate which fails to assign a central importance to. 
it; and it surely merits a fuller discussion than Reichenbach is 
willing to devote to it. 


ERNEST NAGEL 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Meno. Puato. Translated by Benjamin Jowett, with an introduc- 
tion by Fulton H. Anderson. (The Little Library of Liberal 
Arts, No. 12.) New York: The Liberal Arts Press. 1949. 61 
pp. 35 cents. . 

Theaetetus. Puato. Translated by Benjamin Jowett, with an in- 
troduction by Irving M. Copi. (The Little Library of Liberal 
Arts, No. 13.) New York: The Liberal Arts Press. 1949. 
xii + 84 pp. 45 cents. 

Timaeus. Puato. Translated by Benjamin Jowett, with an in- 
troduction by Glenn R. Morrow. (The Little Library of Liberal 
Arts, No. 14.) New York: The Liberal Arts Press. 1949. 
xxiv + 75 pp. 50 cents. 


The handy editions of the classics in an inexpensive series such 
as this will probably do more for a liberal education than many 
learned volumes about it and its values in general. Old favorites 
ean be carried about in a pocket for frequent perusal, or used by 
groups for reading aloud and informal discussion ‘‘with text in 
hand.’’ The introductions, in these three editions at least, succeed 
in doing what an introduction is supposed to do, namely, acquaint 
the reader with pertinent facts about the author and the setting of 
the book, and describe its contents without unduly complicating the 
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difficulties of interpretation through the more technical problems 
of the commentator. The dialogues are here reprinted from the 
third edition of Jowett’s translation with spelling and punctuation 
revised to conform with current American usage. A convenient 
feature, unfortunately omitted in many of the popular editions, is 
the retention of the marginal references to the Stephanus pages. 
In his introduction to the Meno, Mr. Anderson shows how the ques- 
tion whether or not virtue can be taught is related to Plato’s 
thoughts on three views of education, involved (1) in the traditional 
teaching of the Athenian schools, (2) in the ‘‘new’’ training of the 
sophists, and (3) in his own educational practices. The details of 
the dialogue are placed within the development of a more com- 
prehensive argument ‘‘which persists throughout his writings and 
gradually culminates in a philosophy of life,’’ as Mr. Anderson has 
described it in The Argument of Plato. Mr. Copi’s introduction 
to the Theaetetus, following more closely the tradition of the text- 
books than the direct evidence of the text, suffers from the necessary 
limitations of space in analyzing one of the most complicated of the 
dialogues. Nevertheless, he has provided some helpful clues to the 
problems of epistemology and metaphysics in the Theaetetus, and he 
explains why it is ‘‘not merely a classic, [but] a living contribution 
to contemporary discussion.’’ Mr. Morrow has written a distin- 
guished introduction to the Timaeus, and one that is not only in- 
structive and clear to the general reader, but an essay of some im- 
portance in the more scholarly study of the dialogue. He gives 
strong support to the position that Plato’s account of the genera- 
tion of the universe was intended to be a contribution to what we 
should call natural science today, and not, as A. E. Taylor supposed, 
a mere digest of a largely discredited body of science in the fifth 
century. Exceptionally significant is Mr. Morrow’s brief treatment 
of the connection between teleology and mechanism in Plato’s 
cosmology. 


D. S. M. 


Dialogues from Delphi. J. Lorwensperc. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1949. x + 304 pp. 
$3.50. 


These dialogues on art, first read before the Arts Club of the 
University of California and later used as text for a philosophy of 
art course at Harvard University, are difficult to appraise. The 
imaginary speakers, Meredy and Hardith, are more representative 
of the antithetical views of Hardy and Meredith than of any sys- 
tematically formulated one of the author. The device, however, is 
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effective in suggesting a dialectical theory comprehending both 
views of the speakers, with the weaker points of each aufgehoben 
by innuendo. The general objective is to examine and justify the 
layman’s experience of art, while relating it to the taste and judg- 
ment of the professional. Hardith and Meredy are both educated 
laymen. On the whole, Meredy conceives of art as having its home 
in the market-place and Hardith puts it in the ivory tower. But 
it is Hardith, as against Meredy, who rejects the view of cognition 
as exclusively scientific—a sort of unified field theory of under- 
standing—and this would seem to get him back closer to hot pollot. 
Such exchanges and transfers of emphasis, as between the speakers, 
are deliberately played up by the author to good effect, though it 
keeps one guessing about his own position. The literary effect is a 
bit marred by the frequent use of quotation marks around well 
known expressions, which tends to make the reader feel, abruptly, 
as if the conversation were directed at him instead of simply shared 
by the speakers. But it serves well as an incentive to student 
research. 

The comic as tragic, Wagner’s music and esthetic criticism, 
esthetic freedom, nature and art, art and morality, the paradox of 
tragedy, the significance of tragedy, and the fallacy of tragedy are 
the topics of the eight dialogues, which are at their best when featur- 
ing the identity of apparently antithetical characteristics in a dialec- 


tic of opposites. It is this fundamentally Hegelian interpretation 

that underlies them, though with an intelligent notice, in a sym- 

pathetic Humean spirit, of some of the correctives for such a view. 
V.C.A. 


Traité de l’existence morale. Grorces Gusporr. Paris: Armand 
Colin. 1949. 416 pp. 700 fr. 


The thesis of M. Gusdorf’s book is stated clearly and unequivo- 
cally: ‘‘The center of interest for ethics .. . is the individual 
functioning as a unit. This unit must be man situated squarely 
in the world and in time. This concrete man as a genuine reality 
strives to reach an equilibrium amid activities which [tend to] 
scatter it. . . . His aim is to attain and maintain amid the diversity 
of circumstances a harmony of selves in the harmony of self to 
others and to the world’’ (p. 8). 

The main features of this thesis, as it is developed in the rest of 
the book, may be phrased as follows. (1) Ethics deals not with 
Man, a timeless being, but with men integrated into the historical 
scene. (2) Men are made up of a sheaf of desires, wishes, drives, 
appetites, which tend to pull them to pieces. Men—but M. Gusdorf 
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does not say that this always happens—strive to achieve a kind of 
psychic unity, or what he calls harmony, between these drives. (3) 
The method of achieving this harmony is morals and when it is 
achieved, its value is ethical. (4) There are several ways of achiev- 
ing it which are called ‘‘styles of living.’’ 

The undersigned finds himself in hearty agreement with the 
first of these statements, though he does not believe that M. Gusdorf 
takes it as seriously as he should. If men and not Man are the 
focal point of ethics, then all universal ends must be discarded, un- 
less one can discover not only drives which are common to the 
whole species of man but also uniformly permitted ways of satisfy- 
ing them. But not even sexuality and hunger are permitted to be 
satisfied in the same way in all social groups. This fact is usually 
brushed aside as a mere annoyance. But it is of cardinal import- 
ance if actual men and not some logical construct are taken as the 
center of ethical interest. In spite of M. Gusdorf’s insistence of 
this starting point, he is unfortunately too inclined to take West- 
ern Europeans and specifically Frenchmen as his model for man- 
kind. That he struggles not to do this, however, is clear and a 
welcome departure from ethical tradition. 

As regards the second of these statements, there is more ground 
for disagreement, though here our author follows tradition more 
‘closely. The emotional force of the words ‘‘unity’’ and ‘‘harmony’’ 
is very great and our education demands that we attain a con- 
sistency of character lest we be guilty of hypocrisy, to put it mildly. 
But what precisely is this harmony? Is it a sacrifice of certain 
desires that others may be fulfilled? Is it the discovery of some 
supreme goal towards the achievement of which all of our drives 
cooperate? Is it a way of life in which all desires are fully 
satisfied? Does it consist in a kind of Freudian sublimation in 
which our Unconscious fools Society? There are of course other 
meanings to these very slippery terms, but these few will suffice for 
our purpose. 

Now one would think that a man who believes in men and not 
in Mankind would admit the legitimacy of several ways of living 
and would try to work out an ethics in which praising and blaming 
were replaced by understanding. But it turns out that M. Gusdorf 
has his own pet formula for the good life by means of which the 
abstract and the concrete, the universal and the particular, are 
reconciled and the reader is edified almost to the point of disgust. 
How at this point can one resist asking the question of what one is 
to do with those men who not having read this book continue to 
live lives of modest adjustment and readjustment, of compromise, 
of failure, of hope defeated and sometimes fulfilled? Are they not 
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too trying to solve ethical problems or are they living in a world 
of illusion ? 

M. Gusdorf, moreover, never tackles the more serious question 
of just why harmony or unity is desirable. It would, to be sure, 
make the task of ethicists easier if each man’s style of living were 
discernible and there are undoubtedly many men whose lives could 
be described as one of the three types given in Chapter Three of 
this book. But most men in the highly stratified societies of our 
time develop a kind of plasticity which permits them to make 
adjustments to situations and does not always lead to schizophrenia. 
Intermittances du coeur may have been the discovery of Marcel 
Proust; they were certainly not his invention. The solution of 
moral problems is probably as tentative as the solution to scientific 
problems. It is too often made by the rejection of eternal prin- 
ciples, by the appeal to extenuating circumstances, in short by sym- 
pathy and kindliness, to be relegated to the dust-heap of trivialities. 
If one is to write a book on ethics which will be taken seriously by 
men of flesh and blood whose problems are not all dialectical, one . 
will simply be forced sooner or later into the closest study of 
anthropology and psychology. 

But though M. Gusdorf pays more attention than most of his 
colleagues to these fields and even has a healthy respect for novelists, 
he is a trifle too much impressed by such fashionable classics as 
the works of Kierkegaard. He knows almost nothing of Anglo- 
American philosophy and hence does not see that ethical problems, 
as well as their solutions, may have profound differences in different 
countries. Hence, in spite of his good intentions—and moreover 
in spite of many deeply moving pages—he is still writing about an 
abstraction called Man. This is the more disappointing in that 
the opening chapter of his book is so full of promise. 

G. B. 


Geschichte der Philosophie. Kurt Scuituine. Heidelberg: Karl 
Winter. 1949. ii +248 pp. 8.70 D.M. 


This little volume is intended to be a guide to students of philos- 
ophy in German universities, and is part of a series, Schriftenreihe 
zur Einfiihrung in das gesamte wissenschaftliche Studium. It is 
certainly a guide to further study rather than a textbook. It covers 
in less than 200 pages, if we leave out the Introduction, the whole 
of Western philosophy down to Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, with 
many references to more recent figures. About half of this space, 
moreover, is given to extensive bibliographies and critical notices 
of books in five or six modern languages, so that history of philos- 
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ophy proper is very restricted. Aristotle is finished off in six 
pages, Descartes and Rousseau in two pages each, while Meister 
Kcekhart gets one third of a page and two pages of critical bibliog- 
raphy. These compressed summaries are skillful, however, and 
could, perhaps along with the dozen or so portraits of philosophers 
in the book, stimulate the student to read the texts. The Introduc- 
tion states that philosophy deserves its important place on the cur- 
riculum, even though it is seldom the basis of a career, because it 
is the presupposition, foundation, and terminus of all the sciences. 
The author regards Dilthey’s principle that a science of history is 
possible only if we who investigate history are necessarily historical 
(by reason of our finiteness), as a high example, especially as elabo- 
rated by Heidegger, of philosophical discovery. The conclusion, 
the same as Hegel’s, is that systematic philosophy is really the 
history of philosophy. In his last chapter the author discusses 
doctoral examinations and dissertations, and other matters relating 
to the study of philosophy in the universities. 
V. J. McG. 


Dos Etapas del Pensamiento en Hispano-america. Del romanti- 
cismo al positivismo. LEorpoLDo ZEA. Mexico: Fondo de Cul- 
tura Econdmica, El Colegio de México. 1949. 396 pp. 


In this his latest work, made possible through a Rockefeller 
Foundation grant, Leopoldo Zea broadens his field of study to in- 
clude the influence of the philosophy of positivism on the social, 
economic, and political development of all of Spanish America. 
In two previous studies, El Positivismo en México, and Apogeo y 
Decadencia del Positivismo en México, he limited himself to an analy- 
sis of the positivist movement in his native country. , 

Those who are appalled and confused by the interminable suc- 
cession of violent revolutions which fill the pages of Spanish Amer- 
ican history, will be indebted to this writer for his well documented 
' exposition of evil causes inevitably followed by disastrous effects. 
Professor Zea points out that although political emancipation from 
Spain was accomplished without too much difficulty, mental eman- 
cipation from deeply ingrained Spanish traditions, customs, and 
modus vivendi has been a much more arduous task. The Spanish 
inheritance has carried with it according to the Cuban philosopher, 
Enrique José Varona, a spirit of caste, domination, and privilege, 
the habit of exploitation which maintains its hold on the upper 
classes, and last, but not least, the monarchical ideal, hidden but 
still glowing deep. down in the Spanish American conscience. In 
fact, when the colonies declared their independence from Spain, 
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every Spanish American leader aspired to occupy the places left 
vacant by the Conquistadores. 

The author agrees with Hegel that Spanish’ Americans have 
not had a sufficient consciousness of the facts of their history to 
have been able to assimilate it. For that reason, they still have to 
defend the things already gained by Juarez and Sarmiento against 
the living, though latent, forces that made possible the tyranny of 
Diaz and Rosas. 

Spain and Portugal brought to Spanish America Catholicism 
and the philosophy that justified it rationally, scholasticism. 
Whereas previous philosophical currents served as instruments of 
destruction of Catholic scholasticism, positivism was an instrument 
of order and construction. Cousin’s eclecticism, Saint-Simon’s 
socialism, Bentham’s and Mill’s utilitarianism, and the teachings of 
Lamennais, Quinet, and Michelet all served to prepare the way in 
Spanish America for the reception of positivism, which summed up 
the best in all these, according to Professor Zea. 

Positivism was adjusted to the individual problems of the in- 
dividual countries, resulting in different ‘‘positivisms’’ for Mexico, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, and Cuba, all of which, 
except in isolated cases of certain positivists, rejected Comte’s Reli- 
gion of Humanity. Brazil alone, as a nation, accepted the Religion 
of Humanity through the vigorous proselytizing of Teixeira Mendes 
and Miguel Lemos, using positivism as an adequate instrument to 
adapt itself to a determined reality. Whereas other Spanish 
Americans twisted positivism to justify violent revolution, the 
Brazilians alone followed the positivist doctrine to the letter, their 
political changes pursuing a smooth and orderly pattern through 
evolution instead of revolution. 

In the author’s opinion, positivism failed to maintain its hold 
upon the Spanish American mind due to the materialism and egoism 
of certain leaders. In addition, the combined forces of clericalism 
and militarism missed no opportunity to undermine all social and 
political reforms achieved by the positivists. Then, too, the great 
majority of Spanish Americans have been looking backward, con- 
sciously or subconsciously, toward the colonial past or forward to 
an unreal future. The necessary link would be a full consciousness 
and evaluation of the past with a view toward the fulfillment of a 
real and attainable future. 

After reading this book, one is inclined to bow with reverent 
and appreciative respect to those valiant Spanish American leaders 
of thought who struggled so heroically to guide their peoples along 
the paths of constructive social progress, such as Alberdi, Echever- 
ria, Sarmiento, and Ferreira of Argentina, Bustillo of Bolivia, 
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Teixeira Mendes and Lemos of Brazil, Jorge and Juan Enrique 
Lagarrigue, and Lastarria of Chile, Luz y Caballero and Varona of 
Cuba, Juarez, Barreda, Mora, and Sierra of Mexico, Gonzalez Prada 
of Peru, Varela and Jurkouski of Uruguay. 

Professor Zea is to be congratulated for the thoroughness of his 
research and the judicious selection of quotations from the works of 
leading Spanish American thinkers.’ 


Rosert EpwarpD SCHNEIDER 
RomeE, ITaLy 


La Filosofia Latinoamericana Contempordnea. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by Anibal Sanchez Reulet. (Pensa- 
miento de América, Vol.1.) Washington: Unién Panamericana. 
Printed in Mexico City. 1949. 370 pp. 


In 1942 the Mexican Secretariat of Public Education sponsored 
an important series of volumes entitled ‘‘El Pensamiento de Amé- 
rica.’’ Last year the Pan American Union’s Division of Philosophy, 
Letters, and Seiences announced the publication of a series on the 
same theme, ‘‘The Thought of America.’’ Both series point un- 
mistakably to a new cultural phenomenon in our hemisphere, 


namely, a public awareness of American ideas as such. Fortu- 


nately, the far-reaching project of the Pan American Union is to 
include the translation of the intellectual masterpieces of one Amer- 
ica into the language of the other. Such a publication project, 
doubtless, will help towards a better understanding between the 
two Americas as well as inspire in each of them more confidence on 
the philosophical level. 

The above is the first volume of the Pan American Union’s 
series, ‘‘Pensamiento de América,’’ to appear. It is an anthology 
consisting of short but representative selections from the major 
philosophical works of twelve of the ‘‘most significant’’ thinkers 
in Latin America since the turn of the century. The selected read- 
ings, which are published in the original (Spanish and Portuguese), 
are taken from the pen of the following men (in order of their 
birth): Enrique José Varona of Cuba, Alejandro O. Deidstua of 
Peru, Alejandro Korn of Argentina, Raimundo de Farias Brito 
and José Pereira da Graca Aranha of Brazil, Carlos Vaz Ferreira 


1 The following printer’s errors should be corrected for the second edition: 
p. 172, Sepencer for Spencer; p. 182, abusdro for absurdo; p. 198, Dr. Robiner 
for Dr. Robinet; p. 201, Juan Enrique Lagarrigue, born 1852, arrives in Paris 
in 1830 instead of 1880; p. 202, sgundo for segundo; p. 211, Compte for Comte; 
p. 272, Buenos Aaires for Buenos Aires; pp. 315 and 317, page headings read 


Uositivism for Positivism ; p. 297, dmocracia for democracia; p. 308, univeridad 
for universidad. 
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of Uruguay, José Ingenieros and Alberto Rougés of Argentina, 
José Vasconcelos and Antonio Caso of Mexico, Jackson de Figue- 
reido of Brazil, and the Spanish-born Francisco Romero of Argen- 
tina. 

The book is competently edited by the Argentine scholar Anibal 
Sanchez Reulet, who not only supplies a general introduction which 
stresses the anti-positivistic background of contemporary Latin- 
American philosophy, but who, in addition, introduces the selec- 
tions from each of the twelve authors just mentioned with a note 
of intellectual biography which clarifies and amplifies the readings 
themselves. Another valuable feature of the book is that it con- 
tains a Bibliography of more than twenty pages on the writers 
chosen. 


P. R. 
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sive correspondence with Americans interested in positivism is 
published here for the first time. Documents found in Paris, 
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